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VIEW OF THE. PRINCIPAL STREET IN BETH- 
LEHEM. 


We here present our readers with a view of the p¥inci- 
pal street of this celebrated place, ard also the costdtme of 
some of the inhabitants. The great building, with walls 
and battlements like a large fortress, is the monastery, 
erected over the identical spot where the monks” pfeteiri: 
the Redeemer of the World was born; for here the 
ler meets with a repetition of the Greek and Romish i 
tures which are propagated all over the Holy Land. A 
absolutely pretend to shew the “ Cave of the Nativity’ 
whereas the gospel narrative gives not the shadow of proof 
for the pretence that the Virgin took refuge in any cave. A 
church too, as usual, is built over this sacred:cave, and assert- 
ed to be of very high antiquity, thougifis well known that 
the Turks destroyed it in 1263, which is its highest date. It 
is built in the form of a efoss ; there is also’ an altar in it to 
the Wise Men of the East! The pretended grotto, or sacred 
crypt of the nativity, which is thirty-seven feet long, eleven 
feet broad, and nine feet high, is lined and flodred with 
marble, and provided on each side with five oratories, an- 
swering precisely to the ten cribs or stalls for horses that 
the stable in which our Saviour was born contained ! 
they ascertained this curious fact is not stated ; 7 no ino a 
der that they should also.be able to poimfout and mar - 
‘precise spot of the Redeemer’s bir i in. the | - 
floor, composed of a marble and jasper& with silver, 

around which are inscribed the words, Hic de Virgine Ma- 
gia Jesus Christus natus est. Here of the Vi Mary ~ , 
Wasve Christ was born! The chapel is illuminated by thir- 
ty-two lamps, presented by different Christian princes, 

















400 December. 


The village of Bethlehem now contains about 300 inhab- 
itants, the greater part of whom gain their livelihood by 
making beads, carving mother-o’-pear! shells with sacred 
subjects, and manufacturing small tables and crucifixes, all 
of which are eagerly purchased by the pilgrims who contin- 
ually visit this place in the caravans. The monks of Beth- 

» lghem claim also the exclusive privilege of marking the 
Aabs and bodies of their devotees with crosses, stars, and 
m mograms, by means of ink, indigo, and latterly of gun- 
pewder, a practice of very great antiquity, originally bor- 
rowed from the customs of heathenism, and very prevalent 
among the brave seamen of Great Britain, and indeed of 
most nations. Pocock says that it is remarkable, that the 
Christians at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, St. John’s, and Naza- 
reth, are worse than any other Christians : and he adds, “1 
will not venture to say, whether too great a familiarity 
with those places in which the sacred mysteries of our re- 
demption were acted, may not be a cause to take off from 

reverence and awe which they should have for them, 
ae Jessen the influence they ought to have on their con- 
uct, 


DECEMBER. 


“ Hark !—a glad sound the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way—a God—a God appears! !’’ 


As the year advances towards its close, the days become 
visibly shorter, and every thing assumes a different feature. 
Clothing suitable to the winter is now resorted to; the 
cheerful fire blazes, and the long winter evenings invite to 
reading, and the various recreations adapted to the season. 

Yet we must remember that Gop has made Winter, and 
in the admirable;seheme which He has formed for the gov- 
ernment of the universe, Winter is necessary to promote 
the general good. It affords a rest to the earth; it benefits 
the orchard and the garden, by causing the trees to strike, 
their roots more deeply and more firmly into the soil ; it is, 
beneficial to man, as it conduces to his general health. * 




















December. 401 


December was originally called by the Saxons winter- 
monat, but after they embraced Christianity, it was altered 
to heligh-monat, or holy month: “ The feast of Thor,* 
which was celebrated at the winter solstice, was called giul 
from*ol or ol, which signified Ale, and is now corrupted 
into Yule.” 

On the 21st, or St. Thomas’s Day, which is the winter 
solstice, the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn. This is 
the shortest day, being at London about seven hours and 
three quarters long: the sun rising at eight minutes past 
eight, and setting at eight minutes before four. How short 
when compared with the longest day, which enjoys the stn 
upwards of sixteen hours and a half! Every thing seems 
to be designed to become a memento of the great value of 
time. The seasons change, the sun rises and sets, the 
leaves perish, the fruits fall off, the beauteous flowers wither, 
and all things hastento decay. Look at the smiling infant, 
advancing to the blooming youth, eagerly pressing on to 
manhood, and rapidly hastening to meture age. If I 
out my watch, and contemplate the progress of minu 
and seconds, how svon is the hour gone. 

‘The bell striks One. We take no note of time 


But from its loss !”’ 


Reader ! thy shortest day is hastening on, Some sudden 
catastrophe may bring it in a moment when thou art not 
aware; or, a lingering consumption may place it before 
thee, thy shortest day! The vital fluid will no longer flow 
warm through thy veins,—thy active feet will no more ps4 
thee whithersoever thou willest,—thy sparkling eye will 
cease to gaze on objects of -harmony and beauty,—thou 
wilt then be “a stiffened corse,”—the mourners will attend 
thee to thy grave,—the cold earth will be thy bed, and the 
coflin thy habitation. But thy spirit—oh whither will thy 


* Tor (according to ancient legends) was “ the son of Woden and 
Friga, and the greatest god among the Saxons and Danes, while they 
continued Heathens. They believed that he reigned over all the erial 
regions which compassed his immense palace, consis halls ; 
that he launched the thunder, pointed the lightnings, ¥ 
meteors, winds, and storms.” ye oops were addr to 
winds, rains, and seasons, and to him the ‘fifth day of the Week was 
consecrated and called Thor's daeg yd Thursday. ; 
34 











400 December 


The village of Bethlehem now contains about 300 inhab- 
itants, the greater part of whom gain their livelihood by 
making beads, carving mother-o’-pearl shells with sacred 
subjects, and manufacturing small tables and crucifixes, al! 
of which are eagerly purchased by the pilgrims who contin- 
ually visit this place in the caravans. The monks of Beth- 
lehem claim also the exclusive privilege of marking the 
limbs and*bodies of their devotees with crosses, stars, and 
monograms, by means of ink, indigo, and latterly of gun- 
powder, a practice of very great antiquity, originally bor- 
rowed from the customs of heathenism, and very prevalent 
among the brave seamen of Great Britain, and indeed oi 
most nations. Pocock says that it is remarkable, that the 
Christians at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, St. John’s, and Naza- 
reth, are worse than any other Christians : and he adds, “1 
will not venture to say, whether too great a familiarity 
with those places in which the sacred mysteries of our re- 
demption were acted, may not be a cause to take off from 
the reverence and awe which they should have for them, 
and lessen the influence they ought to have on their con- 
duct.” 


DECEMBER. 


“ Hark !—a glad sound the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way—a God—a God appears! !”’ 

As the year advances towards its close, the days become 
visibly shorter, and every thing assumes a different feature. 
Clothing suitable to the winter is now resorted to; the 
cheerful fire blazes, and the long winter evenings invite to 
reading, and the various recreations adapted to the season. 

Yet we must remember that Gop has made Winter, and 
in the admirable scheme which He has formed for the gov- 
ernment of the universe, Winter is necessary to promote 
the general good. It affords a rest to the earth; it benefits 
the orchard and the garden, by causing the trees to strike 
their roots more deeply and more firmly into the soil ; it is 
beneficial to man, as it conduces to his general health. 
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December was originally called by the Saxons winter- 
monat, but after they embraced Christianity, it was altered 
to heligh-monat, or holy month: “ The feast of Thor,* 
which was celebrated at the winter solstice, was called giul 
trom tol or el, which signified Ale, and is now corrupted 
into Yule.” 

On the 21st, or St. Thomas’s Day, which is the winter 
solstice, the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn. This is 
the shortest day, being at London about seven hours and - 
hree quarters long: the sun rising at eight minutes past BY 
vight, and setting at eight minutes before four. How short ‘ 
when compared with the longest day, which enjoys the sun 
upwards of sixteen hours and a half! Every thing seems 
to be designed to become a memento of the great value of 
time. The seasons change, the sun rises and sets, the 
leaves perish, the fruits fall off, the beauteous flowers wither, 
and all things hastento decay. Look at the smiling infant, 
advancing to the blooming youth, eagerly pressing on to 
manhood, aud rapidly hastening to mature age. If I take 
out my watch, and contemplate the progress of minutes 
and seconds, how svon is the hour gone. 






























“ fhe bell striks One. We take no note of time 
But from its loss *"’ 

Reader ! thy shortest day is hastening on. Some suddeux 
eatastrophe may bring it in a moment when thou art not 
‘ware; or, a lingering consumption may place it before 
thee, thy shortest day! The vital fluid will no longer flow 
warm through thy veins,—thy active feet will no more carry 
thee whithersoever thou willest,—thy sparkling eye will 
cease to gaze on objects of harmony and beauty,—thou 
wilt then be “ a stiffened corse,”—the mourners will attend 
thee to thy grave,—the cold earth will be thy bed, and the 
coffin thy habitation. But thy spirit—oh whither will thy ; 


* Sror (according to ancient legends) was “ the son of Woden and 
¥riga, and the greatest god among the Saxons and Danes, while they 
continued Heathens. They believed that he reigned over all the wrial , 
regions which compassed his immense palace, consisting of 540 halls ; 
that he launched the thander, pointed the lightnings, and directed the 
meteors, wiads, and storms.” Prayers were addressed to him for 
winds, rains, and seasons, and to him the fifth day of the week was 
consecrated and called Thor's daeg or Thursday. 
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spirit flee ?—for thou must live when thy body is dead. 
Yes, heaven or hell will be its abode. Dost thou tremble? 
Dost thou start? Why art thou fearful? Why falls the 
color from thy cheek? ‘The truth is revealed—it is thy 
heart that is not right in the sight of God. Thy spirit is 
not renewed,—thy conscience is not purified from guilt,— 
hence these secret forebodings of wrath to come! Look— 

oh look to Jesus, before the shortest day arrives. Take : 
refuge in him from the wrath that is just ready to over- 
whelm thy guilty soul. He saves to the uttermost. 

This month leads us to the contemplation of an event of 
all others the most joyful) and wonderful—God assuming 
our nature, and appearing in our world. This is well styled 
the great mystery of godliness !—great indeed, for neither 
man nor angel can comprehend it, or fathom its immense 
abyss. The subject embodies every thing which can excite 
astonishment and rapture. The whole scheme of salvation 
rises to view—the amazing condescension of the Son of 
God,—the profound wisdom of the Triune Jehovah,—the 
fitness of the Mediator for His office,—as divine to assert 
the rights of God—as human to sustain the miseries of the 
sinner, to bear his griefs, and carry his sorrows. In thie 
advent of the Saviour what prophecies are fulfilled, what 
joy is excited. The sweetest music that ever gladdened 
the heart, charmed with the melodious harmony of seraphic 
strains, is heard by shepherds attendant on their flocks— 
heard at night. The music was the symphony of a strain 
worthy angelic voices !—a strain which was to employ 
millions of tongues!—a strain which was to gladden the 
hearts of many who expected the “ consolation of Israel.” 

“ Guory To Gop IN THE HIGHEST ! 
“ On Eartu Peace, 
“ Goop wiLL TowArps Men. 

God was manifest in the flesh to take away our sins,—te 
destroy the works of the devil,-—to fulfil the law which man 
had broken,—to make atonement for guilt, and bring in 
everlasting righteousness. 

“ Manifest in the flesh.” His words were such as never 
man spake,—his miracles the result of no delegated author- 
ity, but the effect of his own divine power. He raises the 
dead ; he makes the lame to walk; at his command the deaf 
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hear, the dumb speak, the bli:d see! Now he sleeps in the 
vessel as a man; anon he calms the tempest and stills the 
storm as a God! See Him at the grave of Lazarus—as 
man he weeps; as God he commands with a loud voice, 
and Lazarus comes forth ! 

Jesus is a Saviour full of compassion, grace, and truth. 
Thousands have already found eternal life in Him, and his 
promises and invitations still encourage the approach of 
every sinner, and assure him of pardon and everlasting feli- 
city. May the Holy Spirit impress every reader of these 
monthly reflections with the excellency of Jesus, and lead 
him to seek earnestly that better part which can never be 
taken from him. 


CONVERSATION IN A LIBRARY. 


A Fatuer and his son having past some hours very 
agreeably in surveying the various magnificent apartments 
of a nobleman’s seat, sat down to rest awhile in the spacious 
and well furnished library, which was celebrated as con- 
taining as complete a collection of ancient and modern lit- 
erature as any private one in the country. As their eyes 
wandered leisurely over this curious congregated mass of 
human thought, reflections natural on such an occasion pass- 
ed silently in the mind of each ; and at length gave rise to 
the following conversation ; which, should it prove some- 
what desultory, the candid reader will please to remember 
that the speakers were fatigued. 

Father. What think you, Arthur,—should such a sight 
as this impress us most forcibly with, the greatness or the 
littleness of the mind of man ? 

Arthur. With its greatness, surely, should it not? for 
what an immense number of clever men must have lived in 
the world to write such a number of books, and how very 
clever some of them were ! 

F. ‘They were so indeed, compared with other men,— 
but the question is, whether the united ingenuity and clev- 
erness of all mankind does not rather tend to expose the 
narrow hounds of human knowledge, and the feeble powers 
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of the human intellect than to exalt them. It is indeed the 
conclusion which the wisest of men, and the most profound 
philosophers have come to, as the result of the most labo- 
rious researches in the pursuit of truth and knowledge, that 
the more they know, the more they discover how litile can 
be known. 

A. But still what very useful and ingenious discoveries 
have been made in science and philosophy. 

F. That is true ; and it is one proof of the good sense 
and superior light of modern times, that the researches of 
science are now confined to practical purposes, and such as 
are of real utility ; while vague hypothesis and barren spec- 
ulation are abandoned. But then this very circumstance 
shows that the limited extent of man’s powers and opera- 
tions is acknowledged by common consent. 

A, What an immense sum all these books must have 
cost! it is at least one advantage of being rich—having it 
in one’s power to possess such a capital library. 

F. Indeed it is; however it is gratifying to reflect that 
the choicest productions of literature are by no means con- 
lined to the opulent ; for alihough persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances cannot enjoy the indulgence and luxury of pos- 


sessing such a complete collection, yet the few works of 


the few great geniuses that have appeared in the world are 
so gasily procured, as to be within the reach of most per- 
sons who are capable of appreciating them. ‘There is no 
monopoly or aristocracy in literature. Its richest treasures 
are generally and easily accessible. It is really a curious, 
and certainly a gratifying thought, that the sublime imagi- 
nings of our greatest poet—those thoughts which were pro- 
duced at such an incalculable expense of mental labor, are 
contained in so small a compass, (as indeed all sublime im- 
aginings must be,) that they may be procured for a sum 
that any decent lad may soon save from his weekly allow- 


ance. Thus it is, by the kind and wise arrangements of 


Providence, that while great riches and worldly honor are 
the portion only of a few, and unattainable, generally speak- 
ing, by those who have them not; yet, that all that is of 
intrinsic worth in this world—knowledge and virtue, are 
placed within the reach of every one who diligently seeks 
ihem. For with regard to the most important and interes 
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ting discoveries of science, the grand results are known ev- 
en to the vulgar ; and the most material facts are of no diffi- 
cult access. If it were necessary to possess all these books, 
and in their splendid bindings too, in order’ to know what 
Newton discovered, or to enjoy what Milton thought, gold 
would indeed attain a value and a dignity, which no image 
or superscription whatever has yet stamped upon it. 

A. When one is looking at such a number of books, it 
is amusing to observe what very different subjects different 
writers have chosen. 

I’. Yes, and it is well they have. We are apt to ‘eel 
discontent, and sometimes contempt, when we meet with 
people, whose tastes, pursuits, and opinions, differ widely 
from our own; yet to this circumstance (the vast variety 
of tastes, pursuits, and opinions, that exlst amongst men) is 
chiefly to be attributed the progress that has been made in 
useful knowledge. Only suppose that all thinking men had 
been of one opinion on every point of philosophy, and ex- 
actly agreed on all matters of taste, how little stimulus 
would there have been to thought and invention; and 
what a dull uniformity in the few writings that would have 
been produced. Nothing, therefore, is more narrow or il- 
liberal, than to regret the diversity of opinion and taste 
that exists ; since it is the grand means which Providence 
has appointed for keeping the human mind from stagnation, 
and for eliciting truth. We should therefore learn, not on- 


ly to tolerate but to respect the views and predilections of 


other people, however they may differ from our own. 
A. Yet surely we ought to regret it when we think, and 
are almost sure that people are in the wrong. : 
F’. . We ought to be very sure of that indeed, before we 
even regret it; there are, however, some errors of opin- 
ion which are so injurious in their consequences, and which 
show such a perversion of mind in those who hold them, 
that we ought not only to regret, but to counteract them 
by every fair and gentle means in our power. But there 
are very widely differing opinions, on less essential points, 
amongst persons of equal piety, learning, and genius; and 
while it is both curious and instructive to observe this, it is 
at the same time, most consoling and satisfactory to remark 
how, in all things most important, the wise and good agree, 
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Observe that large compartment opposite to us, entirely oc- 
cupied by works on divinity. Doubtless there is much er- 
ror and much lumber mingled there with what is valuable 
and true. Yet with respect to all those amongst these wri- 
ters who may be fairly called men of piety, what a hap- 
py harmony would, after all, be found to exist in their sen- 
timents! There is, indeed, uo consideration more satisfac- 
tory to the inquiring mind, than this universal agreement of 
good men, in opinion and experience on essential points. 
Nor is there any reflection more impressive than to consid- 
er the weight of argument and force of persuasion which 
their united testimony affords, as to the importance of the 
subjects on which they write. Thus, the very sight of these 
books preaches silently 2s persuasive and eloquent a scr- 
mon as can be heard from any pulpit. 

A. Then father, it seems one may, by a little reflection, 
get more good from the outside of a book, than many peo- 
ple do from its contents. 

fF’. Why truly, it is more profitable to reflect without 
reading, than to read without reflecting. But let us sup- 
pose, that all the forcible arguments, lively representations, 
affecting appeals—all the warnings, threatenings, invita- 
tions, persuasions, that the piety, benevolence, and genius 
of these various writers have employed, (with their “ diver- 


the infinite importance of their eternal interest,—suppose I 
say, that all this mass of persuasion could be collected into 
a focus, and with its united force bear upon the mind,-- 
would not the effect be overpowering ?-—and yet this would 
be no false impression : nothing more than the real nature 
of the case would justify: no more than we should con- 
stantly feel if our minds were not blinded with sin, and ren- 
dered strangely insensible by earthly objects. 

A. But how would it be possible to retain such a strong 
impression, supposing ove could feel it for a moment? 

F. We must remember, that, after all, no power of hu- 
man eluquence, nor all its powers united, would be sufli- 
cient to enlighten the darkness of the mind of man. But 
one ray of light from above—one powerful word from Him 
who can open the eyes of the understanding, and cause 
things to be “ spiritually discerned,” will instantly effect the 
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iappy purpose. Therefore, however diligent we might be 
in using and improving every means for exciting profitable 
impressions, all would be vain, unless we are perpetually 
seeking this all-powerful influence. But if we do ask and 
seek it earnestly, God will assuredly bestow it; even that 
habitual impression of the superior importance of our fu- 
ture and eternal interests which constitutes a_ spiritual 
mind ; and which will cause our -affections and conversa- 
1i0n to be :n heaven. 

A, There are many books not exactly on religious sub- 
jects, that yet are very profitable. 

f’. Yes; and this is the case even with the writings of 
some men who were wholly ignorant of true religion and 
which affords indeed an additional argument in favor of it. 
Men of thought, wisdom, and genius, in the darkest times, 
have borne witness to the truth of the divine declaration, 
that © wisdom excelleth folly, as much as light darkness.” 
The laws of God, written in the hearts and consciences, 
even of them who “knew not God,” are thus vindicated 
and enforced. So that when either in thought, word, or 
iction, we offend against them, we at the same time oppose 
the combined sense, wisdom, experience, and the general 
testimony of all mankind. 

Solomon, I dare say, was never in such a library as this; 
vet-he expresses a sentiment which is very suitable on such 
an occasion, when he sums up all the sage reflections he 
had been making on the vanity of the world in this concise 
sentence :-—“ of making many books thére is no end :” (he 
would indeed have thought so, if he had lived in these 
lays!) and he evidently spoke from experience, when he 
idded, “ that much study is a weariness to the flesh.”— 
Let us then,” he says, “ hear the conclusion of the whole 
inatter :—Fear God and keep his commandments, for this 
is the whole duty, and the whole wisdom of man.” 

Jane Tayror. 





Sabbath Reflections. 


SABBATH REFLECTIONS 





“ And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” Matt. vi. iz, 


We come into the world ‘ laden with iniquity,’ and debt- 
ors to the whole law. By original and actual transgression 
we are exposed to eternal death, nor can we reverse the 
sentence, ‘ the soul that sinneth shall die.’ In this state of 
insolvency we have nothing to pay, no excuse that will be 
accepted, no offering to present, no righteousness to plead. 
The Scripture hath included all under sin, that every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world become guilty before 
God. Such is the dreadful state of every individual. For- 
giveness is necessary to our communion with God. It flows 
in one channel only. Jesus Christ is the author and be- 
stower; and God, for his dear Son’s sake, freely pardon- 
eth all whotruly repent and unfeignedly believe the holy gos- 
pel. This is the blessing for which we must pray, «ind the 
promise encourages us to hope in the Lord, for he hath 
said, ‘J, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for my name’s sake, and will not remember thy sins.”? With- 
out forgiveness of sins there can be no peace of conscience, 
no enjoyment of heaven, no consolation in a dying hour, 
but a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation. 

Those who have obtained pardon of sin will cultivate a 
forgiving temper, and pray for grace to enable them from 
the heart to forgive others. There are many cases in which 
it is difficult to forgive ; but in proportion as we feel ou: 
obligations to God for pardon, we shall be ready and wil- 
ling to forgive others. 

Pardon and peace from God on high, 
Behold he lays his vengeance by, 


And rebels that deserve the sword, 
Become the favorites of the Lord. 


— 


find lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.”-+ 
Matt. vi. 13. 


Many are the trials and temptations to which we are ex- 
posed in the way to the kingdom of God. Satan, ‘ the evi! 
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one,’ goes to and fro through the earth, and walks up and 
down in it, accurately noticing the various tempers and dis- 
positions of men, and tempting them accordingly. He 
knows when and how to present his baits; and to ensure 
success, he transforms himself into an angel of light. He 
desired to have Simon that he might sift him as wheat: he 
entered into Judas and prompted him, by a desire for mon- 
ey, to betray the Son of Man: he filled the heart of An- 
anias and excited him to lie unto the Holy Ghost, and to 
keep back a part of the price of the land! How neces- 
sary then that we should pray. to be preserved from temp- 
tation, and be strengthened and supported when we are 
tempted, that we may not yield to the tempter. Satan 
is an artful adversary, and comes where we do not even 
suspect him. Be not surprised if he should assault you 
when you are upon your knees; when you are reading 
the word of God; and when you are engaged in the sol- 
emn exercises of public worship. Watch and pray lest ye 
enter into temptation. Sin lies not in being tempted, but 
in yielding to it: ‘Be sober, be vigilant, for Satan, your 
adversary, gocth about seeking whom he may devour, 
whom resist.’ 

Neglecting prayer we cease to fight, 

Prayer keeps the Christian's armor bright, 

And Satan trembles when he sees, 

‘The weakest saint upon his knees. 


‘ For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever.” 
—Matt. vi. 15. 


God is the king of all the earth: he rules the whole 
creation, and orders all things after the counsel of his 
will. Fire and Vapor, Snow and Hail, Winds and Storms 
fulfil his word. It is the voice of Mis thunder that is 
heard in the heavens, that rolls along in awful majestic 
covrse, and rattles tremendously through the sky. It is 
His lightning, that with vivid glare strikes all nature 
through, and sinks the human heart with dread. It is His 
wind, that howls in the tempest and roars through the 
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forest. It is His ocean that bears on its surface the majes- 
tic vessel that conveys our commerce to distant shores, 
and wafts our missionaries to heathen lands. The flower 
that decks the garden, the yellow corn that waves in the 
lields, the mountain that towers to the sky, are all the work 
of his fingers. In all his works his wisdom shines. The 
kingdom of providence is his. By him kings reign ant 
princes decree justice, and at his pleasure empires stand 
or fall. He governs, directs, controls, ail his creatures, 


His providence unfolds the book 
And makes his counsel shine ; 
Each opening leaf and every stroke 
Fulfils some great design. 


He fixes the bounds of our habitations, and regulates ou 
affairs. If we obey him, he crowns us with loving kind- 
ness. If we sin against him, he visits our transgressions 
with the rod. He restrains the assassin’s arm, defeats the 
robber’s designs, and stays the progress of fierce diseases. 
O! what a stupendous volume is the record of his prov- 
idence! The kingdom of grace is his, he founded it in 
wisdom and mercy, and established it by his power : it is 
a kingdom that shall never be moved, and when creation 
shall pass away, and providence he accomplished, grace 
shall survive the wreck of nature, and its achievments be a 
theme for everlasting contemplation—ever telling—yet un- 
told! All power is Jehovah’s, he is able to do all things : 
and from him we derive all our strength, our skill to con- 
trive, our power to execute. All glory and praise are to 
be ascribed to him, for to him all glory is due, unceasing 
glory perpetuated to ages yet unborn. Ye angels round the 
throne ; ye spirits perfected in bliss ; ye saints, pilgrims on 
earth, but heirs of God, shout your loud amen to the ascrip- 
tions of praise, full and complete, to him, who made and 
governs all, 


From heaven, from earth, loud bursts of praise 

The mighty blessings shall proclaim ; 
Blessings that earth to glory raise ; 

The purchase of the wounded Lamb. 
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“ As for man his days are as grass.” Ps. ciii. 15. 


Every thing combines to fix our thoughts on immortality, 
by showing us the frailty and uncertainty of all things here 
below. Summer declines, flowers fade, days shorten, leaves 
wither, grass is cut down, corn is reaped, one generation 
passes away and another comes, and in what manner do 
they address us? They say prepare, prepare,—prepare 
jor death—prepare to meet your God—prepare for heav- 
en!!! The grass that clothed the meadows, so thick, so 
green, so gay, has fallen under the mower’s scythe— 
is dried up and withered ; its beauty and prosperity were 
of short duration, in its best estate it was weak and frail : 
the eye looked on it with pleasure, and pronounced its eu- 
logium—yet, it was but grass; and as for man, his days 
are as grass, he rises to the view of others, attracts their 
attention, flourishes in their sight, but continues for a short 
period. What are kings, courtiers, nobles, preachers, peas- 
ants? They are grass. Shall I then be proud, careless, 
presumptuous ? Shall I neglect heaven and glory eternal ? 
Lord let me seek an interest in the blood and righteousness 
of Jesus, that when the scythe of death shall cut me down, 
it may be to remove me from the field of the world, to the 
paradise of heaven, to flourish there for ever and ever. 


Our days are as the grass, 

Or like the morning flower ; 

If one sharp blast sweep o’er the field, 
It withers in an hour. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF TITE SANDWICH 
ISLANDERS. 


FROM STEWART’S JOURNAL. 


‘Tus class of the inhabitants, (the common people) con- 
stitutes at least, one hundred and forty-nine thousand, of 
the hundred and fifty thousand, supposed at present to be 
the population of the group. In external appearance, and 
manners, and habits of life, the kanakas, or common na- 
tives, present a strong contrast to the chiefs, and are indeed 
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a wretched people; subject not only to a total blindness of 
mind and heart, but also to the most abject poverty. If the 
former are the objects of an interest to the missionary, ap- 
proaching to admiration, the latter are of a compassion, 
that sometimes borders on agony: and in beholding their 
degradation, and the near approach they make to the level 
of the brute, I am often ready “ to blush, and hang my 
head, to think myself a man.” 

The greatest wealth they can boast, consists of a mat on 
which to sleep ; a few folds of tapa to cover them ; one cal- 
abash for water, and another for poe; a rude implement or 
two for the cultivation of the ground; and the instruments 
used in their simple manufactures. Taro, potatoes, and 
salt, with occasionally a fish, constitute their general food ; 
while all else that they grow, or take, and every result ot 
their labor, goes to meet the series of taxes levied by the 
king, and his governors, and their own respective chiefs. 

The spontaneous production of the islands is very limi- 
ted ; and labor, at all times of the year, is necessary to the 
support of life. In this respect, this group differs widely 
from the Society, and other Islands of the South Seas, 
where eight months in twelve, the natives have only to 


pluck their food—principally bread fruit,—from the trees 
overhanging their habitations. The growth of the bread 
fruit, here, is confined to a few districts on one or two isl- 
ands, and where found, yields a very partial supply ot 
tood, at any season. 


The Taro. 


Taro—-an article which I have repeatedly mentioned—is 
the principal food of the Sandwich Islanders ; and, to the 
whole nation, answers the double purpose of vegetables and 
bread. The genus of plants to which it belongs, is the 
arum; a root growing in many parts of America, and 
generaliy known by the names of the wild, Indian, and 
French turnip. The taro is the arum esculentum of bota- 
nists ; and is used in many other warm climates as a vege- 
table. 4 

It here occupies most of the cultivated ground, especial- 
ly such as is capable of being overflown by water ; and the 
planting, irrigation, and necessary care of it, forms the mos: 
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‘aborious part of the native farming. The Islanders have, 
arrived at great skill, in the cultivation of this plant ; and 
perhaps their mode of growing it, considering the general 
‘ace of the country, scarce admits of improvement, unless it 
be, in the implements with which they work. The beds, 
in which the taro stands, are usually square or oblong, of 
various sizes, from that of a few yards to half an acre. 
These are formed with great care ; first, by excavating the 
earth to a depth of two or three feet, and converting the dirt 
thrown out, into strong embankments on every side. The 
sides and bottom are, then, beaten with the woody ends of 
the cocoanut leaf—which are broad, and when dry, exceed- 
ingly hard—till they are impervious to water: after which 
ihe tops of the ripe root—by which the plant is propagated 
---cut off just below the formation of the leaves, are set out 
eighteen inches or two feet apart, in a thin layer of soil and 
dried grass, and the water let upon them till the leaves float 
on its surface. ‘The roots are kept thus covered with wa- 
ter, till they become fit to cat : a period of from nine to fif- 
‘een months, though they continue to grow for two years or 
more, and improve in quality to the end of that time. 

‘The leaves of the taro are large and heart shaped, and of 
alight green color. ‘The root is of a regular oval form, 
from four to eight inches in length, and from six to twelve 
a circumference. In its natural state, whether ripe or un- 
ripe, both the leaves and root have all the acrid, pungent 
taste, of the genus of plants to which it belongs ; but on 
being thoroughly cooked, either by baking or boiling, it be- 
comes mild and palatable, without any peculiarity of taste 
more than belongs to good bread. It is compact, and both 
helure and after cooking, white, with a slight tinge of pur- 
ple on the exterior; when poor, or unripe, ‘the color 
throughout is a dull lead. 

The natives prepare it for use—first, by baking it in the 
only manner practised among them. ‘This is, by digging a 
hole in the ground a foot or two deep, and five or six feet 
in circumference, and placing a layer of stones on the bot- 
tom, upon which light wood is placed and a fire kindled. 
Other stones are laid upon the fire, and by the burning of 
the wood, the whole becomes ignited. Those on the top 
ue then drawn off, and the taro, or potatoes, or fish,—pig 
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or dog, &c. closely wrapped in the leaves of the banana, o: 
of the ti, (dracena terminalis, zrowing in great abundance 
here,) is laid on the hearth of stones, still remaining at the 
bottom, and immediately covered with the rest. A little 
water is poured on the pile to create a steam, and the whole 
hastily buried with earth, by which the heat and steam are 
kept from escaping, and the article in the umi or oven be- 
comes baked. 

The taro after being thus cooked, is in the next place 
made into the favorite poe. The process in this is simple, 
though so laborious as to be performed by the men. It is 
merely by beating the taro upon a short plank of hard wood, 
slightly hollowed in the middle like a tray, with a stone 
something in the shape of a thick and clumsy pestle—wet- 
ting it occasionally with water—and moulding it till it be- 
comes an adhesive mass like dough. It is then put into a 
calabash,—diluted with water till of the consistency of paste, 
and set aside for fermentation. This soon takes place ; and 
the poe is fit for use in a day or two, though preferred when 
four or five days old. It is eaten, by thrusting the forefin- 
ger of the right hand into the mass, and securing as much as 
will adhere to it, in passing it to the mouth with a hasty re- 
volving motion of the hand and finger. The only name ot 
the forefinger is derived from this use of it—* Ka rima poe” 
— the finger poe, or poe finger.” The second finger is 
often also used ; and not unfrequently the thumb at the same 
time. This is the usual mode of eating it,—a dozen or more 
trom one calabash—but I have seen the calabash taken up 
with both hands, and applied to the mouth, as in drinking, 
and thus passed from one to another, round the whole 
group. 

Hard or dry poe, is taro baked or beaten in the manner 
described, but not moistened with water. It is not much 
eaten, in this state ; but is packed in small bundles, and 
bound in leaves, to be diluted and formed into soft poe, at 
pleasure. In this manner it will keep, without injury, for 
months ; and makes a principal article in the sea stores of 
the native vessels, 

We ourselves find taro a pleasant vegetable. It is most 
excellent, when cut into slices and fried, after being baked 
er boiled—though less nutritive than in the form of poe, 
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THE MOTH. 


A mitp September evening—twilight already stealing 
over the landscape, shades yonder sloping corn-field, whence 
the merry reapers have this day borne away the last sheaf. 
\ party of gleaners have since gathered up the precious 
fragments, Now all are gone; the harvest moon is up; a 
low mist rising from the river floats in the valley. There 
is a gentle stirring amongst the leaves of the tall elm that 
shades our roof ;—all besides is still—The grey and quiet 
scene invites reflection. 

Wishing the reader to participate in our meditations, we 
are in the very act of committing to paper some sage con- 
siderations on the departure of another summer : but a very 
small and elegant moth, attracted by the candles, has this 
moment descended on the sheet, within an inch of our pen, 
and with the light suroke of his wing has broken our thread 
of thought—will the reader excuse it if it break his also ? 

The delicacy and perfection of its form, the exquisite 
lace work of its airy wing, its swift and noiseless move- 
ments, a body nearly as ethereal and unincumbered as if it 
were a soul, its independence, its innocence, awaken admi- 
ration,—and (contrasted with the inettness and languor 
with which our cumbrous frames are often oppressed) might 
excite envy too, 

Who can guess what are its imaginings concerning the ex- 
tensive plain on which it has just arrived? Is it a field of 
dazaling light, an enchanted region of pleasure and bright- 
ness? He flutters his wings as though his dreams of joy 
were at length realized. From the dun shades of the eve- 
ning without, he has suddenly launched into a new world 
of magic splendor, illuminated with radiant suns. How lit- 
tle does he think (of this at least we may be sure) that this 
shining plain is no other than a sheet of fools-cap !—that 
those glorious suns are inglorious candles! Such are the il- 
lusions of moths! 

It would be very desirable, some young reader may think, 
if it were possible, to undeceive him: and supposing him 
capable of understanding it, to rectify all his mistakes, by 
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addressing him in some such language as this :— You are 
only a moth; and you have no idea what insignificant 
things moths are! you know nothing at all: you can’t im- 
agine what an astonishing number of things there are that 
vou have not even heard of. We think nothing of you; 
we are really of importance ; but you are of no impor- 
tance, you are only an insect. You sometimes do us mis- 
chief by eating holes in our clothes, and very tiresome it is 
that such little creatures as you should be able to do us 
mischief: having this opportunity, I must desire you not to 
do so any more, for what vou eat is not at all nice; it is 
cloth, not food; why should you eat cloth? I wish you 
could mention this to all your relations : and as to the place 
that you now are upon, it is nothing in the world but a sheet 
of paper that a person is writing on: but you don’t know 
what writing means, I dare say; indeed it is no use talking 
to you, you are so extremely ignorant, moth.” 

With a few variations, how suitable would be such an ad- 
dress to some things that are not moths! And to beings a 
little higher than ourselves in the scale of reason, how simi- 
lar to those of the moth must appear the illusions of men: 
How many of the objects of our ardent pursuit are as des- 
titute of intrinsic excelience, as empty of happiness as we 
know the glare of the light to be in which an insect so joy- 
ously flutters its wing! it does not, indeed, require the in- 
tellect of an angel to know this—experience teaches it, at 
last, even to dull scholars, Children can laugh at the folly 
of an insect; youths soon learn to ridicule the toys and 
sports of children; men smile at the vanities of youth: 
wise men at the pleasures of weak men—and not seldom at 
their own; while angels look down with surprise and pity 
on all—smiling most at the mistakes of the man, and least 
at those of the moth! 

Fortunately enough for our moral, the little hero of the 
piece has this moment expired in the flame of the candle, 
and that in spite of the most praiseworthy exertions on our 
part to deter him from the rash adventure. In vain we 
whisked our quill in every dissuasive attitude ; (an employ- 
ment by the way to which we are but too much accustom- 
ed:) he was resolved,—and could he have giver utterance 
to his feelings, no doubt he would have expressed his cer- 
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tain persuasion that it must be a desirable and a delightful 
thing to sport in that elegant flame. Who can witness this 
common catastrophe without observing the analogy, and 
reading the oft-told moral? Even if it had not scorched a 
single feather, if he could have lived there,—still, we could 
assure him, he could not find happiness in a candle. He 
would have been a thousand times more comfortable, as well 
as more safe, hid in the dark folds of the curtain, or fixed 
within the protection of some broad shadow on the wall, or 
in any of the natural and customary haunts of his species. 
So is it with all unsanctioned pleasures ; even if they were 
not dangerous, they would be disappointing—but we know 
they are both the one and the other. 

How quickly was that most complete and delicate ma- 
chine destroyed! an engine which not the united sagacity 
and ingenuity of man could restore! No wonder that so 
fine and fragile a creature should be liable to swift destruc- 
tion :—but let not the strong glory in their strength, for be- 
hold, “we are crushed before the moth.” 


THE MOTH’S SONG. 


An! what shall I do, 
To express unto you 
What I think, what I feel, what I know and pursue! 


With my elegant face, 
And my wing of lace, 
How lightly the motes of the evening I chase' 


‘Tho’ [am but a moth, 
And feed upon cloth, 
lo me it is pleasant and nourishing both. 


And this region of light, 
So broad and so bright, 
It makes my heart dance with a strange delight ' 


If dismal to you, 
’Tis the best of the two, 
For 0! it is pleasant, this wide-shining view ! 
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There are lights afar, 
More bright than a star, 
You say they are candles,—I'll see if they are. 


I go, and I fly, 
Aud so good bye !-- 
Ah me! what is it?—I die! I die! 
Jane Taytor. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 
CIRCULATION OF BLOOD. 


THE HEART. 


Tue next thing to be considered is the engine which 
works this machinery, viz. the heart. For our purpose it 
is unnecessary to ascertain the principle upon which the 
heart acts. Whether it be irritation excited by the contact 


of the blood, by the influx of the nervous fluid, or whatever 
else be the cause of its motion, it is something, which is 
capable of producing, in a living muscular fibre, reciprocal 
contraction and relaxation. This is the power we have to 
work with: and the inquiry is, how this power is applied 
in the instance before us. There is provided in the central 
part of the body a hollow muscle, invested with spiral 
fibres, running in both directions, the layers intersecting 
one another; in some animals, however, appearing to be 
semicircular rather than spiral. By the contraction of 
these fibres, the sides of the musculer cavities are necessa- 
rily squeezed together, so as to force out from them any 
fluid which they may at that time contain: by the relaxa- 
tion of the same fibres, the cavities are in their turn dilated ; 
and, of course, prepared to admit every fluid which may be 
poured into them. Into these cavities are inserted the 
great trunks, both of the arteries which carry out the blood. 
and of the veins which bring it back. This is a general 
account of the apparatus : and the simplest idea of its ac- 
tion is, that, by each contraction, a portion of blood is 
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forced as by a syringe into the arteries ; and, at each dila- 
tation, an equal portion is received from the veins. This 
prodaces, at each pulse, a motion and change in the mass of 
blood, to the amount of what the cavity contains, which in 
a full grown human heart, I understand, is about an ounce, 
or two table-spoons full. How quickly these changes suc- 
ceed one another, and by this succession how sufficient 
they are to support a stream or circulation throughout the 
system, may be understood from the following computation, 
abridged from Keill’s Anatomy: “Each ventricle will at 
least contain one ounce of blood. The heart contracts 
four thousand times in one hour; from which it follows, 
that there passes through the heart, every hour, four thov- 
sand ounces, or three hundred and fifty pounds of blood. 
Now the whole mass of blood is said to be about twenty- 
live pounds, so that a quantity of blood equal to the whole 
mass of blood passes through the heart fourteen times ir. 
one hour; which is about once every four minutes.” Con- 
sider what an aflair this is, when we come to very large 
animals, The arota of a whale is larger in the bore than 
the main pipe of the water-works at London Bridge; and 
the water roaring in its passage through that pipe, is inferi- 
or, in impetus and velocity, to the blood gushing from the 
whale’s heart. Hear Dr. [unter’s account of the dissec- 
tion of a whale. “ The arota measured a foot diameter. 
Ten or fifteen gallons of blood is thrown out of the heart at 
a stroke with an immense velocity, through a tube of a foot 
diameter. The whole idea fills the mind with wonder.” 


CIRCULATION GF THE BLOOD THROUGH THE LUNGS. 


The account which we have here stated, of the injection 
of blood into ihe arteries by the contraction, and of the 
corresponding reception of it from the veins by the dilata- 
tion, of the cavities of the heart, and of the circulation 
being thereby maintained through the blood vessels of the 
body, is true, but imperfect. ‘The heart performs this of- 
tice, but it is in conjunction with another of equal curiosity 
and imporiance. It was necessary that the blood should be 
successively brought into contact, or contiguity, or proxim- 
ity with the air. I do not know that the chemical reason, 
upon which this necessity is founded, has been yet sufficient- 
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ly explored. It seems to be made appear, that the atmos- 
phere which we breathe is a mixture of two kinds of air; 
one pure and vital, the other, for the purposes of life, effete, 
foul, and noxious : that when we have drawa in our breath, 
the blood in the lungs imbibes from the air, thus brought 
into contiguity with it, a portion of its pure ingredient ; and, 
at the same time, gives out the effete or corrupt air which 
it contained, and which is carried away, along with the hali- 
ius, every time we expire. At least, by comparing the air 
which is breathed from the lungs, with the air before it en- 
ters the lungs, it is found to have lost some of its pure part, 
and tu have brought away with it an addition of its impure 
part. Whether these experiments satisfy tie question, as 
io the need which the blood stands in, of being visited by 
continual accesses of air, is not for us to inquire into; nor 
material to our argument: it is sufficient to know, that, in 
the constitution of most animals such a necessity exists, and 
the air, by some means or other, must be introduced into a 
near communication with the blood. The lungs of animals 
are constructed for this purpose. They consist of blood- 
vessels and air-vessels lying close to each other ; and wher- 
ever there is a branch of the trachea or windpipe, there isa 
branch accompanying it of the vein and artery, and the air- 
vessel is always in the middle between the blood-vessels. 
The internal surface of the vessels, upon which the appli- 
cation of the air to the blood depends, would, if collected 
and expanded, be, in a man, equal to a superfices of fifteen 
feet square. Now in order to give the blood in its course 
the benefit of this organization, (and this is the part of the 
subject with which we are chiefly concerned) the following 
operation takes place. As soon as the blood is received by 
the heart from the veins of the body, and before that it is 
sent out again into its arteries, it is carried, by the force o' 
the contraction of the heart, and by means of a separate 
and supplementary artery, to the lungs, and made to enter 
the vessels of the lungs; from which, after it has undergoné 
the action, whatever it be, of that viscus, it is brought back 
by a large vein once more to the heart, in order, when 
thus concocted and prepared, to be from thence distributed 
apew into the system. This assigns to the heart a double 
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ofice. The pulmonary circulation is a system within a 
system; and one action of the heart is the origin of both. 

For this complicated function, four cavities become ne- 
cessary ; and four are accordingly provided: two, called 
ventricles, which send out the blood, viz. one into the lungs, 
in the first instance ; the other into the mass, after it has 
returned from the lungs: two others also, called auricles, 
which receive the blood from the veins; viz. one, as it 
comes immediately from the body; the other, as the same 
blood comes a second time after its circulation through the 
lungs. So that there are two receiving cavities, and two 
forcing cavities. The structure of the heart has reference 
to the lungs, for without the lungs one of each would have 
been sufficient. The translation of the blood in the heart 
itself is after this manner. The receiving cavities respect- 
ively communicate with the forcing cavities, and, by their 
contraction, unload the received blood into them. The 
forcing cavities, when it is their turn to contract, compel 
the same blood into the mouths of the arteries. 

The account here given will not convey to a reader ig- 
norant of anatomy, any thing like an accurate notion of the 
form, action, or use of the parts, (nor can any short and 
popular account do this) but it is abundantly sufficient to 
testify contrivance ; and, although imperfect, being true as 
far as it goes, may be relied upon for the only purpose for 
which we offer it, the purpose of this conclusion. 

*“ The wisdom of the Creator,” saith Hamburgher, “ is iu 
nothing seen more gloriously than in the heart.” And how 
well doth it execute its office! An anatomist, who under- 
stood the structure of the heart, might say beforehand that 
it would play; but he would expect, I think, from the com- 
plexity of its mechanism, and the delicacy of many of its 
parts, that it should always be liable to derangement, or 
that it would soon work itself out. Yet shall this wonder- 
ful machine go, night and day, for eighty years together, at 
the rate of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty-four 
hours, having, at every stroke, a great resistance to over 
come ; and shall continue this action for this length of time. 
without disorder, and without weariness, 
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THE VALVES OF BLOOD-VESSELS, 


But further; from the account which has been -given of 
the mechanism of the heart, it is evident that it must require 
the interposition of vaives ; that t.e success indeed of its 
action must depend upon these, for when any one of its 
cavities contracts, the necessary tendency of the force will 
be to drive the inclosed blood, not only into the mouth of 
the artery where it ought to go, but also back again into 
the mouth of the vein from which it flowed. In like man- 
ner, when by the relaxation of the fibres the same cavity is 
dilated, the blood would not only run into it from the vein, 
which was the course intended, but back from the artery. 
through which it ought to be moving forward, ‘The way of 
preventing a reflux of the fluid, in both these cases, is to fix 
valves; which, like flood-gates, may open a way to the 
stream in one direction, and shut up the passage against it 
in another. The heart, constituted as it is, can no more 
work without valves than a pump can. When the piston 
descends in a pump, if it were not for the stoppage by the 
valve beneath, the motion would only thrust down the wa- 
ter which it had before drawn up. A similar consequence 
would frustrate the action of the heart. Valves therefore 
properly disposed, i. e. properly with respect to the course 
of the blood which it is necessary to promote, are essential 
to the contrivance. And valves so disposed are, according- 
ly, provided. A valve is placed in the communication 
between each auricle and its ventricle, lest, when the ven- 
tricle contracts, part of the blood should get back again 
into the auricle, instead of the whole entering, as it ought 
to do, the mouth of the artery. A valve is also fixed at 
the mouth of each of the great arteries which take the 
blood from the heart; leaving the passage free, so long as 
the blood holds its proper course forward ; closing it, when- 
ever the blood, in consequence of the relaxation of the 
ventricle, would attempt to flow: back. There is some va- 
riety in the construction of these valves, though all the 
valves of the body act nearly upon the same principle, and 
are destined to the same use. In general they consist of a 
thin membrane, lying close to the side of the vessel, and 
consequently allowing an open passage whilst the stream 
runs one way, but thrust out from the side by the fluid get- 
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ting behind it, and opposing the passage of the blood, when 
it would flow the other way. 5o long as the blood pro- 
ceeds in its proper course, the membranes which compose 
ithe valve are pressed close to the side of the vessel, and oc- 
casion no impediment to the circulation; when the bleod 
would regurgitate, they are raised from the side of the ves- 
scl, and meeting in the middle of its cavity, shut up the 
channel. Can any one doubt of contrivance here ; or is it 
possible to shut our eyes against the proof of it? 

Whilst we sce therefore the use and necessity of this ma- 
chinery, we can look to no other account of its origin or 
formation than the intending mind of a Creator. Nor can 
we without admiration reflect, that such thin membranes, 
such weak aud tender instruments, as these valves are, 
should be able to hold out for seventy or cighty years. 

INVOLUNTARY MOTIONS. 

IIere alse we cannot consider but with gratitude, how 
happy it is that our vital motions are involuntary. We 
should have enough to do, if we had to keep our hearts 
beating, and our stomachs at work. Did these things de- 
pend, we will not say upon our effort, but upon our bidding, 
our care, or our attention, they would leave us leisure for 
nothing else. We must have been continually upon the 
watch, and continually in fear: nor would this constitution 
nave allowed of sleep. 


PROTECTION OF THE HEART. 


It might perhaps be expected, that an organ so precious, 
of such central and primary importance, as the heart is, 
should be defended by a case. The fact is, that a mem- 
branous purse or bag, made of strong tough materials, is 
provided for it ; holding the heart within its cavity ; sitting 
loosely and easily about it; guarding its substance, without 
confining its motion; and containing likewise a spoonful 
or two of water, just sufficient to keep the surface of the 
heart in a state of suppleness and moisture. 


OBJECT OF THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


One use of the circulation of the blood (probably amongst 
other uses) is to distribute nourishment to the different parts 
the body. How minute and multiplied the ramifications 
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of the blood-vessels, for that purpose, are; aud how thickly 
spread, over at least the superfices of the body, is proved 
hy the single observation, that we cannot prick the point ot 
a pin into the flesh, without drawing blood, i. e. without 
finding a blood-vessel. Nor, internally, is their diffusion 
less universal. Blood-vessels run along the surface of mem- 
branes, pervade the substance of muscles, penetrate the 
bones. Even into every tooth, we trace, through a small 
hole in the root, an artery to feed the bone, as well asa vein 
to bring back the spare blood from it ; both which, with the 
addition of an accompanying nerve, form a thread only a 
ite thicker than a horse-hair. 

Wherefore, when the nourishment taken in at the mouth 
lias once reached, and mixed itself with, the blood, evers 
part of the body is in the way of being supplied with it. 























NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


* Every nation,” says Zimmermann, “ entertains a high 
opinion of itself. The Greenlanders, who eat out of the 
same dish with their dogs, despise the Danes ; and the Cos- 
sacks and Calmucs hold the Russians in the utmost contempt. 
Ask the Caribs, on the banks of the Oronoko, from whom 
they derive their origin, and they will reply, ‘We only arc 
men.’ There scarcely exists a vation under the sun which 
does not afford instances of vanity, arrogance, and self-con- 
ceit.” 

“ Every nation forms its ideas of beauty and deformity 
from the resemblance or dissimilarity which it discovers 
between itself and others. The Indian fabulists relate, that 
in some part of India there is a place where all the natives 
are hump-backed. A handsome youth coming among them, 
the whole community flocked round the stranger to gaze at 
his extraordinary figure : their countenances, their laughter, 
their raillery, and their hunches, were sufficient indications 
of their wonder. Fortunately for the youth, there was 
among them a sage, who had probably seen persons without 
huaoches, who addressed his countrymen in these words : 
‘“‘ What are ye doing, friends= Let us not insult the unfor- 
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‘agate; heaven bestowed beauty on us, and provided our 
shoulders with ornamental protuberances ; let us then rath- 
er repair to the temple, and return thanks to the immortals 
jor this favor.” 

Keysler, in his Travels, says, “ The greatest part of 
these people have wens on their throats, to which they are 
so accustomed, that they are not considered as deformities. 
\ strange lady, who had not a wen, having entered a 
church in this valley, the uncommon sight produced a gen- 
eral laugh ; even the preacher, after looking about for some 
iime for the cause of the uproar, could not contain his risi- 
ble passion; but soon recovering his clerical gravity, he 
told his audience that in what they had done they were not 
altogether culpable, though the natural imperfections of 
our neighbors are not fit objects of mirth and ridicule ; that 
upon such occasion we should rather be thankful to provi- 
lence for the gifts bestowed upon us, than insult our neigh- 
sors for being destitute of them.” 


ON TIME. 


“Tempus Edax rerum.’ 


“ Time is that portion of eternity which is measured out 
uy the sun, and reaches from the beginning of the world to 
its consummation.” Time has been represented as an old 
man, with only a single lock of hair on his head, bearing in 
one hand a scythe, denoting his destructive power, and in 
the other an hour-glass, showing that time’ will at last come 
to anend. If we look into the history of the world, we 
shall find that destruction has marked the course of time. 
The four great empires of the world, the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, one after another, 
have been mown down by the scythe of time, and are now 
only known by name. The Pyramids of Egypt offer anoth- 
er sad, though true, example of the ravages made by this 
destructive foe. Time has known the period when these 
lofty eminences were first erected ; but now that period is 
so far past, that no living creature can give any account of 
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their origin. But we need not look to the Pyramids of 
Egypt, orto the empires long gone by, to be reminded of 
the effects of time. 


“Time, who subjects empires to decay, 
And mingles palaces with cottage clay,” 


is no respecter of persons. If we look around us, we see 
one launching into the stream of life, and another sinking 
beneath its waves. Some more fortunate ones arrive at the 
gulf stream of old age ; but time will bring about the period, 
when they too must disappear, to give place to others equal- 
ty subject to the storms of time with themselves. 

Let the young remember, that time is chiefly valuable as 
a preparation for eternity, and that the fair season of youth 
should be improved while it lasts, for seeking those bless- 
ings which are most valuable both for time and eternity. 


TREE ON THE SITE OF BABYLON. 


Tar prophecy of Isaiah, that Babylon should be inhabited 
by wild beasts, was fulfilled after the extinction of the Seleu- 
cide ; for their successors, the Parthians, turned the city 
into a park, and stocked it with wild beasts, for the purpose 
of hunting. Amongst these the wild bozr is said to be enu- 
merated. 

It has been supposed that many curious trees are to be 
feund on the site of the hanging gardens. This is not the 
case ; there is but one, and that is in the most elevated spot. 
ft isa kind of cedar.. One half of the trunk is standing, 
and is about five feet in circumference. Though the body 
is decayed the branches are still green and healthy, and 
droop like those of the willow. With the exception of one 
at Bussorah, there is no tree like it throughout Irak Arabia. 
The Arabs call it Athelé. Our guides said, that this tree 
was left in the hanging gardens for the purpose of enabling 
Ali to tie his horse to it after the battle of Hilleh. 
Keppel’s Travels. 
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Poetry. 


THE IMAGE OF LAVA.* 


I'novu thing of years departed ! 
What ages have gone by, 

Since here the mournful seal was set 
By love and agony! 


femple and tower have moulder’d, 
Empires from earth have pass’d— 

And woman’s heart hath left a trace 
Those glories to outlast! 


And childhood’s fragile image, 
Thus fearfully ershrin’d. 

Survives the fond memorials rais’d 
By conquerors of mankind! 


Babe! wert thou calmly slumbering 
Upon thy mother’s breast, 

When suddenly the fiery tomb 
Shut round each gentle guest? 


\ strange dark fate o’ertook you, 
Fair babe and loving heart ! 

One moment ofa thousand pangs— 
Yet better than to part! 


ilaply of that fond bosom 
On ashes here impress’d, 

Thou wert the only treasure, child ! 
Whereon a hope might rest. 


Perchance all vainly lavish’d 
Its other love had been, 

And where it trusted nought remain'd 
But thorns whereon to lean! 


lar better then to perish, 
Thy form within its clasp, 

Than live and lose thee, precious one | 
F.om that impassion’d grasp ! 


- [ne impression of a woman's form, with an ipfant clasped to-hey 
hosbm. found at the first uncovering of Pompeii. 











Poetry—Song. 


Oh ! I could pass all relics 
Left by the pomps of old, 
To gaze on this rude monument, 


Cast in affection’s mould! 


Love, human love! what art thou ’ 
Thy print upon the dust 

Outlives the cities of renown, 
Wherein the mighty trust ! 


Immortal, oh! immortal, 
Thou art, whose earthly glow 
Ilath given these ashes holiness— 
It must, it must be so! Mrs. Hemays 


SONG. 


—— Oh! cast thou not 

Affection from thee! in this bitter world 
Hold to thy heart that only treasure fast, 
Watch—guard it—suffer not a breath to dim 
he bright gem’s purity.” 


Ir thou hast crush’d a flower, 
The root may not be blighted ; 
if thou hast quench’d a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted ; 
But on thy harp, or on thy lute, 
The string which thou hast broken 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token! 


if thou hast loos’d a bird, 

Whose voice of song could cheer thee 
Still, still, he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee ; 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back when needed. 


If thou hast bruis’d a vine, 
The Summer’s breath is healing, 
And its cluster yet may grow 
Through the leaves their bloom revealing 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown, 
With a bright draught fill’d—oh! never 
Shall earth give back that lavish’d wealth 
To cool thy parch’d lips’ fever ! 
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The heart is like that cup, 
If thou waste the love it bore thee, 
And like that jewel gone, 
Which the deep will not restore thee ; 
And like that string of harp or lute, 
Whence the sweet sound is scatter’'d— 
Gently, oh! gently touch the chords, 
So soon for ever shatter’d! Mrs. Hemass 





THE AMERICAN FOREST-GIRL. 


Winpry and mournfully the Indian drum 
On the deep hush of moonlight forest broke :— 
Sing usa death-song, for thine hour is come.’ 
So the red Warriors to their captive spoke. 


Still, and amidst those dusky forms alone, 

A youth, a fair-hair'd youth of England stood, 
Like a king’s son; though from his cheek had flown 

The mantling crimson of the island-blood, 

\nd his press’d lips look’d marble.—Fiercely brig!it, 
And high around him blaz’d the fires of night ; 

Rocking beneath the cedars to and fro 

As the wind pass’d, with a fitful glow 

Lighting the victim’s face :—but who could tell 

Of what within his secret heart befel ? 

Known but to heaven that hour !—Perchance a thouglt 

(or his far home, then so intensely wrought, 

that its full image, pictur’d to his eye 

(in the dark ground of mortal agony, 

Rose clear as day '—And he might see the band 

Qf his young sisters wandering hand-in hand 

\Where the laburnums droop’d; or happy binding 

‘The jasmine, up the door’s low pillars winding ; 

Or, as the day faded on their gentle mirth, 

(iathering, with braided hait around the hearth 

Where sat their mother ; and that mother’s face 

its grave sweet smile yet wearing in the place 

\Vhere so it ever smil’d !—Perchance the prayer 

Learn’d at her knee came back on his despair ; 

rhe blessing from her yoice, the very tone 

Of her ‘ Good-night’ might breathe from boyhood gone ' 
-He started and look’d up:—thick cypress boughs 

Full of strange sound, wav'd o’er him darkly red 
In the broad stormy fire-light; savage brows, 

With tall plumes crested and wild hues o’erspread, 
Girt him like feverish phantoms; and pale stars 
L.ook’d through the branches as through dungeon bars, 
Shedding no hope!—He knew, he felt his doom. 
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Poetry-—-The American Forest Girl. 


Oh! what a tale to shadow with its gloom 
‘That happy hall in England !—Idle fear ! 
Would the winds tell it?—who might dream or hear 
The secrets of the forests? To the stake , 
They bound him; and that proud young soldier strove 
His father’s spirit in his breast to wake, 
Trusting to die in silence !—He, the love 
Of many hearts !—the fondly rear’d—the fair, 
Gladdening all eyes to see '—And fetter'd there, 
He stood beside his death-pyre, and the brand 
Flam’d up to light it in the chieftain’s hand ! 
—He thought upon his God. Hush! hark !----a cry 
Breaks on the stern and dread solemnity ! 
4 step has pierc’d the ring! Who dares intrude 
On the dark hunters in their vengeful mood ? 
A girl' a young slight girl !----a fawn-like child, 
Of green savannas and the leafy wild, 
Springing unmark’d till then, as some lone flowe1 
Happy because the sunshine is its dower ; 
Yet one that knew how early tears are shed, 
For hers had mourn’d the playmate brother dead. 


She had sat gazing on the victim long, 

Until the pity of her soul grew strong ; 

And by its passion’s deepening fervor sway'd, 

Even to the stake she rush’d, and gently laid 

His bright head on her bosom, and around 

His form her slender arms to shield it wound 

Like close Liannes: then raised her glittering cye, 
And clear-ton’d voice, that said----‘ He shall not die ' 


----‘ He shall not die !’----the gloomy forest thrill’d 
lo that sweet souud. A sudden wonder fell 

On the fierce throng ; and heart and hand were still'd--- 
Struck down, as by the whisper of a spell. 
Vhey gaz’d----their dark souls bow’d before the mai, 
She of the dancing step in wood and glade! 
And as her cheek flush’d through its olive hue, 
As her black tresses to the night-wind flew, 
Something o’ermaster’d them from that young mien-- 
Something of heaven in silence felt and seen ; 
And seeming, to their childlike faith a token 
Chat the Great Spirit by her voice had spoken. 


They loos’d the bonds that held their captive’s breath 

irom his pale lips they took the cup of death; 

‘fhey quench’d the brand beneath the cypress tree---- 
Away,’ they cried,----‘ young stranger, thou art free.’ 


Mrs. Hermans 
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